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Verdi and AIDA 


“The Cossacks are coming!”’, the fearful news ran like wildfire through the Plain of Lombardy. 
It was 1814, and the armies of the ‘Grand Coalition” surged into northern Italy to drive back 
Napoleon’s invading troops. In Le Roncole, in the province of Busseto, the panic-stricken 
villagers fled from their houses. The women and children took refuge in the church, among 


_ them the wife of the village innkeeper and grocer, Carlo Verdi, with her one-year-old “Beppo” 


in her arms. 

When Giuseppe Verdi was older his mother often told him the tale of this, his first adventure. 
The boy was slight of build, good-natured, but shy and reserved. Only when musicians came 
and played in his father’s inn or when the choir sang in the village church on Sundays did he 
lose his shyness. Then Beppo was eager and fascinated. 

At seven he served as acolyte at Mass, but was so carried away by the organ playing that he 
quite forgot everything and just stood stock still in a dream. When the reverend father gave him 
a sharp kick to recall him to his duties, the boy had such a fright that he fell in a faint. His first 
encounter with the art of music was indeed dramatic. 

At eleven Verdi was appointed organist in his home town, at fifteen he began to compose, at 
eighteen he failed to qualify for entrance to the famous Milan conservatory, and at twenty-one 
he became conductor of the Busseto concert orchestra. The Scala in Milan gave him his first 
opera commission after he had conducted a performance of Haydn’s ‘‘Creation”, deputizing for 
their conductor who was unable to come. 

This first opera Obertv was a success. Thereupon, the impresario Merelli commissioned a 
musical comedy. The young maestro threw himself ardently into the work. But then he fell ill, 
and soon the money ran out. Their plight was so grave that his wife Margherita parted with her 
last piece of jewellery to buy food. When he recovered he set to work again. Then Fate struck a 
terrible blow: within a few months the whole of Verdi’s family died, first his daughter, then his 
little son and finally the young wife he loved. In the early summer of 1840 the third coffin was 
carried out of his home. Verdi almost went mad. And it was at this time that the young 
composer, grief-stricken and utterly alone, had to write a comic opera! He called upon his last 
resources of strength, but the work failed. Utterly crushed, he vowed he would never write 
another line. He gave up his home; he also tried to free himself from his contract with Merelii. 
But the shrewd impresario scented genius. He locked Verdi in his lodging with a new libretto. 
One line sprang to the eyes of the man whom fortune had abandoned: “Va pensiero, sull’ ali 
dorate,” “Go my thoughts, on golden wings.” The next morning the famous chorus from the 
opera Nabucco was finished which was to bring Verdi fame overnight and make him the idol of 
his people. 

Twenty-seven years later the memory of his first triumph came back to Verdi with particular 
intensity. He received from the Khedive of Egypt a proposition to write an opera for the theatre 
that had just been built in Cairo for the ceremonial opening of the Suez Canal. At first Verdi 
declined, but then the theme he had been given gripped him and fired his imagination. With its 
dramatic conflict between love and fatherland, desire and duty, it reminded him so remarkably 
of Nabucco. In barely four months he had Aida down on paper. Ten weeks later the 
instrumentation was complete. On Christmas Eve of the year 1871 the work was given its first 
performance in Cairo and was a tremendous success. In Aida we see the full flowering of Verdi’s 


genius. 
Alexander Witeschnik 
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__In bygone times Hey meat River Nile, flowing a the Linedori 


of Egypt, brought life and fruitfulness to a desert land, as it does 
today. Proud cities rose on its banks, and of all these the most 
magnificent were Memphis, near the delta, and Thebes. Their 
palaces and temples looked out across the river and the sandy 
wastes, dominating all the routes by which merchants and 
strangers approached and enemies... 

At the time of our story, Egypt was constantly threatened from 


the south by the kingdom of Ethiopia. Raiders came down the Nile 
to pillage and slaughter. The soldiers of the Pharaoh, the king 
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of Egypt, had to keep constant watch and be ready at all times for 
battle. Often in these raids they captured prisoners and brought 
them back to serve as slaves. 

Aida was one of these prisoners taken by the Egyptians. As a 
slave she served Amneris, the Pharaoh’s daughter, and she was so 
loyal and so attentive to her every wish that the princess came to 
trust her servant as one only trusts a sister. And the beautiful Aida 
loved Princess Amneris. Nevertheless, she withheld from her one 
secret: the secret of her parentage. Neither the princess nor the 
Pharaoh suspected that the father of this gentle handmaid was 
their greatest enemy, Amonasro, king of Ethiopia. 

Nor did the brave general Radames know this. He guessed that 
she was highborn: this was clear from her grace and bearing. And 
he felt the sadness and longing in her looks, her yearning for her 
homeland. Love had made him not blind but more perceptive. 

Radames loved Aida, the Ethiopian slave, and Aida loved 
Radames, the enemy of her people. But another also was in love 
with Radames: the princess, Amneris. Each one of these proud 
lovers had kept the truth sealed within his heart. None had spoken 
his love. But a day would come when their feelings would be 
discovered. Then their friendship would turn to hate and their love 
would prove their doom. 


Radames sat in the royal palace of Memphis, looking out over 
the city and beyond to the pyramids in the distance. 

He was waiting for Ramphis, the high priest, who, he hoped, 
would have news from the border where there was fighting. After 
the Pharaoh, supreme power and the right to dispense justice lay 
with the high priest. He heard the oracles and interpreted the will 
of the gods: if anything important happened he was the first to 


learn of it. 
When Ramphis entered, Radames rose and the two men 


exchanged greetings. The high priest was a man of commanding 
presence. “The Ethiopians have invaded again,” he said, coming 
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straight to the point. “They are threatening Thebes and the whole 
Nile bank. I expect another messenger shortly who will be able to 
tell us more.” | 
“Have you consulted the goddess Isis, my lord? ” 
“I have. The goddess has already decided who is to command 
the Egyptian forces against the Ethiopians,” Ramphis answered. 
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“It must be a young leader and a bold one.” He shot a keen glance 
at Radames; “I am on my way to Pharaoh to tell him whom the 
goddess has chosen.” 

Radames looked after him as he departed. Ambitious thoughts 
filled his mind, and what little the high priest had told him was 
enough to give him hope. His great wish was to lead the force that 
was to oppose the Ethiopians; but most of all he hoped to be 
nominated for command by the goddess herself! It was the ambi- 
tion of every Egyptian soldier. 

In imagination he could hear the shouts of the crowd hailing 
him as victor on his return through the triumphal arch into 
Thebes, crowned with the wreath of victory and ready to ask a 
favour from Pharaoh. He knew already what he would ask, it 
would not be much to grant: he would ask for freedom for the 
beautiful Aida. Then he could declare his love for her. “‘Aida,” he 
vowed, “‘if the goddess chooses me to lead the army, I shall fight 
for your freedom.” 


Radames: Romance 
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Everything was still a dream, the oracle of the goddess, victory 
and triumph, and the fulfilment of this dearest wish to give his 
beloved the joy of freedom. So powerful was this longing that no 
one who saw Radames at this moment could have failed to notice 
his excitement. How easily, then, would his feelings be read by 
Amneris! 

Suddenly the young man realized that the princess had entered 


the hall. 
He glanced up to see her looking at him intently, trying to 
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“No woman, but a goddess,” answered the young soldier. “‘It is 
Isis who has awakened a dream of glory in me, for she has named 
the one who is to lead our army in battle and I long to be her 
chosen general.” 

“Do your thoughts never dwell on softer, kindlier things than 
war and glory? ” asked Amneris. “‘Is there nothing else in Memphis 
that you desire, and hope for? ” 

Radames did not answer. His very silence gave rise to a dreadful 
suspicion in Amneris’s mind. Did he love another? The mere 
thought filled her with grief. 

But then, who could this rival be? What girl could possibly 
seem more desirable in the eyes of Radames or fairer than herself, 
the highest princess in the land? However, her curious glance had 
not escaped Radames. He was on his guard. Could Amneris have 
guessed his secret feelings? Had his looks betrayed his thoughts? 

But at that moment Aida came in in tears. Her beautiful face 
was so full of woe that Radames could not restrain a cry. 

“Aida!” Anxiety, joy, fear, too many emotions, too much 
concern, all were undisguised in his single exclamation. 

Now Amneris no longer suspected, she knew that Aida, the 
slave girl, was her rival. 

But Amneris concealed her feelings better than Radames. She 
turned towards Aida, full of sympathy. 

“Aida, why do you weep?” she said. “Come, tell me what 
makes you sad. You can speak to me as a sister; to me you are not 
a slave and an exile but my dearest friend. Come, tell me.” 

“Ah, why should I not weep? My ears are ringing with shout- 
ing and the din of war: I tremble for the fate of my country. All I 
can feel at this moment is fear and sorrow.” 

“And is there nothing else that makes you fearful? ” 

Aida avoided her glance without answering. She would have 
liked to confide in the princess but how could she speak—here in 
the presence of Radames? Her concern for her country was great, 
for she well knew that the Egyptians were stronger.and would 
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triumph. But greater still was her concern for Radames: her love 
for him weighed heavily on her heart. Often, as now, she seemed 
to read a secret message in his eyes, meant for her alone, a 
wordless promise of love. But could she put her trust in anything 
so uncertain? And then, suppose she were right and he loved her, 
he was an Egyptian and an enemy of her people. 

Amneris followed closely the play of expression on her com- 
panion’s face. She could not read her thoughts but she guessed 
that Aida had not told all her trouble. Yet the princess gave no 
sign from which her handmaid might have guessed that she had 
lost a friend and found instead a pitiless enemy. 

Only Radames saw how Amneris drew herself up and turned 
upon the bowed Aida a look of such icy haughtiness as belied her 
gentle assurance of a moment before. 

Suddenly there was a sound of voices and of people approach- 
ing; the doors of the royal suite opened. 

The Pharaoh entered, accompanied by Ramphis and a numer- 
ous following. He had summoned a council of notables from the 
entire kingdom to discuss the coming campaign. 

‘“You ate here assembled in this hall for a grave cause,”’ he said, 
solemnly. “I have just received a dispatch with news of the enemy. 
Hear now what this messenger has to tell us.” 

At a sign from the Pharaoh, the messenger was led in. Breath- 


lessly, with eager words, he told how the Ethiopians were pressing 
forward... “Our fields have been ravaged, the harvest destroyed. 
Hordes of Ethiopians are marching on Thebes, led by Amonasro, 
their king, who is renowned for his bravery.” 

No one noticed how Aida, at the mention of Amonasro’s name, 
shrank into herself, barely repressing a cry. All were intent upon 
the words of the messenger, and when he had told his tale the 
people broke into a thunder of cries: “War and death to the 
Ethiopians!” 

“So be it!” said the Pharaoh. ‘Thebes will stand fast against 
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their onslaught, and brave men shall sally forth from her hundred 
gates to fall upon the barbarians. War and death! Let this be your 
battle cry!” 

And now Pharaoh turned to Radames and said: “Our lady Isis 
has chosen the general to lead the Egyptian hosts to victory. His 
name is Radames!”’ 

Cheers greeted these words. Joyfully the Egyptians hailed their 
bold young leader. “Radames! Radames!” 

“Thanks be to the gods!” cried Radames. But he failed to 
notice that Aida leaned back against the pillar, pale with fear, and 
alone of all that throng did not join in the storm of acclaim. 

She heard the Pharaoh say, “‘Lead on, warriors. Let us go to the 
Temple of Vulcan, there to pray for courage and strength from the 
gods who will bless your weapons. War and death to the foreign 
foe invading our land!” 

Aida saw the Princess Amneris handing over a banner with a 
proud gesture to Radames: “Take this ensign from my hand,” she 
cried, “may it lead you on your way to victory! Come home to me 
a conqueror.” 

Aida saw Radames bow low before the banner, take it from the 
princess and carry it out of the hall as a symbol of victory, out to 
the Temple of Vulcan, there to pray for the blessing of the gods 
on the destruction of the Ethiopians, her people, and the death of 
their king, Amonasro, her father. 

“Come home to me a conqueror!” 

The hall emptied. Everyone followed the Pharaoh, Radames, 
and the high priest, all except the slave girl who had no part in 
Egypt’s hopes of victory. 

Nevertheless, she too, at last, echoed the words: ‘““Come home 
to me a conqueror.” 


Aida: Romance 


Return a conqueror! And from my lips came the im-pious word 


The footsteps died away and a solemn silence fell upon that 
empty hall, so vast and magnificent. Aida remained alone. Now 
the disloyalty of her thoughts was borne in upon her. For she too 
had wished Radames well, and still hoped he would win, though 
she knew it must be solely on her account that her father was 
attacking Egypt with fire and sword. The king of Ethiopia had 
come to set his daughter free and restore her to her country, her 
home, her honour and her name. And she had wished his enemy 
victory! She had wished Egypt to win because she loved Radames, 
and his life meant more to her than anything else in the world, 
more even than her father’s life! 

Aida implored the gods to let this blindness pass from her. But 
the gods were deaf to her prayers, and Aida could find no relief 
from the conflict of warring emotions in her heart. 

While Aida wrestled with her despair, alone and uncomforted, 
the priests and priestesses were assembled in the Temple of Vulcan 
at Memphis, offering prayers to Ptah, the god who was the creator 
of all things. 

The temple was bathed in a mysterious light. In the midst stood 
an altar where incense was burning, and beyond rose the misty 
outlines of columns and statues, towering into the gloom. 

The priestesses danced solemnly to the sound of harps. 

“Almighty Ptah, eternal breath of the world, we implore 
thee...” 

Ramphis the high priest led the choir of fervent voices in their 
prayer to Ptah. 

Then Radames was led in. Wearing no weapons, he went up to 
the altar. Ramphis greeted the hero, and with the awesome words: 
“May the holy sword of battle, forged by the god, be as a flame in 
thy hand,” girded on the sacred sword. 

Now Radames was ready to go out against Amonasro and his 
army of Ethiopians. 

As the gods had determined beforehand, Radames led the 
Egyptians to victory. Thebes held out against the assault of the 
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Ethiopians until Radames relieved the city and defeated the 
enemy in open battle. But either Amonasro had perished in the 
fighting or he had escaped. No one could say. Certain it was that 
no trace could be found of the Ethiopian king. 

To Thebes now came the Pharaoh with all his court to honour 
Radames and celebrate the victory. 

In the suite of the princess in the royal palace of Thebes all was 
bustle and excitement. The slave girls of Amneris put her most 
costly gown on her, dressed her hair and decked her out with 
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jewels, all the time chattering, praising the victorious general. Thus 
they flattered the vanity of their mistress who was preparing to 
make the day of Radames’ triumph the day of her own long- 
awaited victory. And indeed, she had never been more beautiful 
than now. 

Was she not the daughter of the Pharaoh and the highest prize 
of victory? But she would conquer him with her love. When 
Radames saw her radiant beauty, he would be won. No one else 
should dispute her right to be first in his heart. 
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But she was still jealous of her rival and when Aida came in 
with the crown to give to her mistress, Amneris told the chattering 
slave girls to be quiet: 

“Be silent, you, and speak no more of Radames.” 

She dismissed them, then, when they were alone, looking into 
the troubled eyes of Aida, she went on with feigned friendliness, 
‘Poor Aida, child of the vanquished foe! I feel for you in your 
sorrow and would gladly share it with you, for am I not your 
friend? Believe me, sadness comes to an end. One day you will 
smile, when you are in love. Or are you in love now, and is that 
the reason for your sadness? Have you lost your heart to an 
Egyptian soldier? ” 

‘What are you saying? ” said Aida in confusion; “How can you 
know. 2.2?” 

“I know nothing,” Amneris answered, ‘“‘yet I would gladly 
share your secret. Almost all our men came back safe and sound 
from the battle. Very few of them fell. . .”” Amneris paused for a 
moment to give greater effect to her next words which were a 
calculated lie... “‘even if the bravest of all, the commander-in- 
chief, did not return.”’ | 

“The commander...? 

‘“‘Radames is dead.” 

It was too much. After the emotions and suspense of the last 
few days, Aida had been prepared for anything, but not for this. 
Overwhelmed by the shock of the news, she covered her face with 
her hands and wept. 

“So that is your secret!” cried Amneris. “Your tears betray 
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you. You love him! Look me in the face and deny it. Look at 
me.” Aida raised her head. “Hear something further: my words 
were false, Radames is alive.”’ 

Aida sank to her knees. “Thanks be to the gods,” she said. She 
did not see the look of hate in the eyes of Pharaoh’s daughter; 
only the voice of Amneris, quivering with rage, tore her from her 
prayer of gratitude. 
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“You love him and so do I. I am your rival, I, the princess of 
Egypt!” 

Aida rose up proudly, no longer the humble slave, but the 
princess of Ethiopia. “So be it then. You are my rival, I am 
yours.” 

But the next moment she was overwhelmed by her temerity: 
she was a slave girl; full of contrition, she threw herself at her 
mistress’s feet and begged forgiveness. 

“Have pity on me!” she cried. “I am alone in my love and 
sorrow. You are the child of fortune, you can afford to forgive.” 

“If you ever dare so to forget yourself again,” replied Amneris 
coldly, “your life will be in my hands. Remember that.” 

After a menacing pause, she continued: “You will now escort 
me to the victory celebrations, there to take up the station that 
becomes you, prostrate before me in the dust as I sit on the throne 
at the right hand of Pharaoh.” 


Never before had Thebes seen such solemn magnificence. The 
throne of Pharaoh, under a purple canopy, had been placed before 
the steps of the Temple of Ammon, not far from the gate, the 
srandest of the city’s hundred gates, through which the trium- 
phant army would appear. 

Amid the acclamations of an uncountable throng of people, the 
Pharaoh mounted the steps to his magnificent throne, with 
Amneris by his side. 

It was Aida’s day of deepest humiliation. 

The gigantic spectacle unrolled itself before her eyes. A slave 
among slaves, she glimpsed through a veil of tears the procession 
of ministers, priests, captains and all the retinue of the Pharaoh, 
while the mob shouted: ‘Hail to thee, Isis, hail!” 

Now the first files of the army marched through the gateway. 
The standard bearer led, followed by wagons laden with the treas- 
ure taken from the enemy, then the columns of soldiers, seemingly 
without end, and groups of priests carrying images of the gods. 
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At the tail of the column, splendidly arrayed and greeted with 
thunderous applause, came Radames in his triumphal chariot. 

The general stepped down and advanced to the dais. The 
Pharaoh rose from his seat and folded him in his embrace. 

“Greetings and our gratitude to the saviour of our country. My 
daughter shall, with her own hands, crown you with the wreath of 
victory.” 

Aida saw Radames bow low before Amneris and the princess 
place the wreath upon his brow. And I, thought Aida, prostrate 
before her in the dust... 

But the Pharaoh was saying something more to Radames. “On 
this day of days we grant you whatever you most desire. Ask of us 
what you will, nothing shall be denied you. I swear it by the holy 
gods of this land.” 

“So be it, Majesty, but first let the prisoners be led before 
you.” 

At the Pharaoh’s command the gate was opened again and, to 
complete the Egyptians’ sense of triumph, the weary and dejected 
prisoners were paraded before them. Burdened with chains and 
shamed by defeat, they dragged themselves past their conquerors. 

Last of all the captives strode one conspicuous by his proud 
and upright bearing, dressed in the uniform of an officer. 

Aida recognized him instantly and could not restrain a cry of 
astonishment: “My father!” She rushed to Amonasro and em- 
braced him. It was indeed the king, her father, wearing the uni- 
form of a lower rank. All eyes were upon them. 

He spoke low to Aida: “Be silent. Not a word of who I really am.” 
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The Pharaoh summoned him to step forward, and asked: “Who 
are you? ” 

“Her father,” said Amonasro, and, as if speaking for himself 
and all his people, he continued: “We fought bravely, but Fate did 
not smile upon us.” 

“With my own eyes,” he said, “I saw our king fall dying on the 
field. We mourn him and are ready to die. Fate has struck us down 
today, but be merciful. O Pharaoh! If love of country is a crime, 
then all of us are guilty.” 

Thus did Amonasro deceive the Egyptians by concealing his 
rank and name, and so paved the way for his revenge. 

- Now he implored the Pharaoh to have mercy on him and his 
countrymen and spare their lives. | 
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Then Radames spoke. “Majesty, as to the boon you promised 
to grant me, it is my wish that you should grant life and freedom 
to all Ethiopian prisoners.” 

Freedom to all Ethiopian prisoners. This was a great deal to 
ask. Slowly Amneris realized the full significance of this request, 
and she saw the look Radames gave Aida, while the girl still stood 
at her father’s side, her eyes downcast. 

There was silence for a moment after Radames had finished 
speaking. Then renewed applause broke out. 

‘Mercy to the vanquished!” 

The crowd and the army were for Radames. Their shouts 
drowned the voices of the priests crying: ‘Death to the enemies of 


our country!” 
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Clearly it was not a simple matter. It might be most unwise to 
free all captives. Ramphis the high priest turned to Pharaoh and 
Radames. “Majesty, hear my advice,” he said. ““The Ethiopians are 
our enemies; they are wild and bold warriors. If we give them back 
their liberty, they will not rest until they have avenged this defeat 


on us.” 
“But without their king to lead them, without Amonasro, they 


have no hope of doing that,”’ countered Radames. 
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“Then,” said Ramphis, “at least keep a hostage as a pledge of 
peace. See, this slave girl Aida and the officer her father will do. 
Keep them.” 

“I accept your advice,” said the Pharaoh. “But I will give you 
all a better assurance of peace. Radames,” he said, turning to the 
young general, “our country owes everything to you. Let my 
daughter give you her hand as your reward. You shall be the 
husband of Egypt’s princess and in due time rule over Egypt; you 
shall be Pharaoh.” 

At these words the crowd went wild with joy, and the Pharaoh, 
Amneris and Radames stood to receive the acclamation of the 
people. But Radames wished in his heart that he had never seen 
this day. As for Aida, she was bereft of all hope. Just when she 
was sure of the bonds of unspoken love between them, he was no 
longer free; there was no refusing the honour the Pharaoh was 
conferring upon him: his daughter and the throne. 

Above her stood Amneris, glorying in her triumph and success. 

Aida heard her father saying: “Take courage, think of our 
country’s future. The hour of our revenge is not far off.” But 
there was no comfort for Aida in these words. 

So all preparations went forward for the royal wedding. 
Radames had no opportunity to speak to the slave girl whose low 
station in life was so remote from his exalted rank, but he resolved 
somehow to send her a message. 


On the eve of the wedding, by moonlight, the bride stepped 
into her barge and, with Ramphis the high priest, sailed up the 
Nile to the temple of the goddess Isis, there to pray until the sun 
came up. 

While they were still far off they heard over the water incanta- 
tions within the temple, mingling with the monotonous lapping of 
the waves on the shore. It was a place full of mystery. 

The temple stood back from the water’s edge, half concealed 
by rocks and palm trees. 
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is forever his,” answered the princess, and she 


moved reverently into the sacred place whence rose the hymns of 


the servants of Isis. 
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Aida who had come here in response to the message Radames had 
sent her. 

Radames had never spoken openly of his love for her but his 
looks had said more than words. Now that it was too late, what 
would he say? Was his purpose simply to take leave of her, to say 
farewell to a luckless hostage whom he must forget thereafter? 

Aida had lost the two things most dear to her: her home and 
the man she loved. Her will to live had been extinguished. She 
stared into the water as it flowed sluggishly past her, feeling 
nothing but a longing for death. Her father’s thirst for revenge 
filled her with fear. Only death could deliver her from her great 
suffering. 
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She heard quiet footsteps behind her. Aida spun round to face 
not Radames, but Amonasro. 

“Father!” 

If Radames came now the two men would meet face to face 
and her secret would be discovered! 

But it was already known. Her apprehension turned to alarm 
when Amonasro spoke. 

“I have good reason to seek you out here and at this moment, 
Aida. I know all. You love Radames; he loves you. Do not de- 
spair,”’ he went on, seeing her so troubled. “Though your rival is 
daughter of the royal house of Egypt, yet your power shall be 
greater. You shall see your country again as the wife of the man 
you love: the scented forests of Ethiopia, its cool valleys, its 
golden shrines, home, love, a throne, all shall be yours again.” 

“The scented forests, cool valleys, golden shrines...” Aida 
murmured in a dream. ‘“‘At the side of Radames! How can that 
be? ” Hope welled up in her heart. 

“Our people have armed themselves again,” Amonasro hastily 
went on. “They have re-formed our army. All is prepared for our 
revenge. Tomorrow will be the decisive day when the Egyptians 
shall repay a thousandfold the shame of our defeat. We need to 
know one thing, and one thing only: what route will the enemy 
army take?” Amonasro’s voice in the darkness was heavy with 
emphasis. ““Radames will be here soon, and he loves you. He is the 
commander of the Egyptian army. You know now what your 
country has a right to expect of you.” 

“No, no!”? Aida was horrified. “No! Never will I commit such 
treachery.”’ She looked into her father’s hard, inexorable face. “I 
will never stoop to coax from Radames by deceit the secrets of his 
command.” 

Aida had never seen her father so enraged. “Up then, Egyptian 
hosts!” he cried. ‘“‘Lay waste our cities with fire and sword. Spread 
terror, death and destruction. Nothing stands now between you 


and victory!” 
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Desperately Aida sought to calm him but in vain. 

“Out of my sight!” he thundered. “No longer are you any child 
of mine. The death of your people lies at your door, you slave of 
the Pharaohs!”’ 

Aida threw herself weeping at his feet. “Father, have pity! Do 
not call me slave. I am no slave. I am indeed your daughter and 
will do what our country bids me do.” 

“It is well,” he said, and gently raised his weeping daughter. 
‘Bear in mind then that you and you alone can save our anguished 
people.”’ He paused, listening intently in the darkness. ‘‘Be quiet. 
Someone is coming. Have courage now. I shall be close by in 
hiding.” 

He concealed himself behind a clump of palm trees; a moment 
later Radames stepped out into the moonlight, looking all around 
him. Then he saw Aida and ran towards her. 

‘“Aida,” he cried breathlessly, “Aida, at last!” 

Now for the first time Radames was alone with Aida (or so he 
thought) and he spoke of his love for her, of the plans for her 
release that he had been so long preparing. 

“Aida, my beloved, my one burning wish is to bring you 
happiness.” | 

Oh, how Aida longed to believe in such happiness! “But you 
belong to another,” she said. ‘““Amneris loves you. How can you 
hope to escape from this marriage, ordained as it is by the Pharaoh 
and supported by the will of the people, and the anger of the 
priests? ” | 

“Listen, Aida. The Ethiopians have gathered again to do battle 
against us. Once more your people are threatening our country. 
Now I am the commander of the Egyptian army. Tomorrow will 
be the day of decision. If I return home in triumph I shall confess 
all to the Pharaoh, and you are the prize of victory I shall 
crave.” 

“It is too late,” Aida cried. “Tomorrow before the battle begins 
you will be married to Amneris. Her vengeance will be fearful, , | 
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know, if you forsake her. She will never endure the shame. There. 


is only one way out. If you really love me, flee with me to an- 
other, fairer country!” 

“Flee and leave Egypt for ever? ” Radames could not endure 
the thought. Give up a soldier’s glory? No, his life was Egypt’s; 
too many bonds tied him to his homeland, loyalty to his king and 
to his people, the faith of his fathers. All that he had and all that 
he was, the fame and glory he had just won, he owed to Egypt. 
“How could I ever forget it? Far from here, under a foreign 
sky?.” . 

“Then you do not love me. Go, Radames, go away and leave 
me,”’ she cried. 

“But Aida, I do love you. Believe me, trust me.” With passion- 
ate words he besought her not to doubt his love. ‘“‘We can nowhere 
be so happy as here, where fate, the will of the gods, brought us 
together.” 

In vain he pleaded with her. Aida saw that there was no third 
way, they must win or lose all at one throw. 

‘‘No,” she said. ““Amneris is waiting for you. Go to her.” | 

Then Radames cried with the resolution of despair: ‘Then let 
us flee and leave this land. I will follow you anywhere, into the 
desert if need be.” 

“We shall not flee into the desert, but to my home, a fertile 
land, a land of mild airs, cool valleys and green pastures. Love and 
happiness await us there.” Longing for her own land, she painted 
it in such glowing colours and spoke so hopefully of their future 
together that at last Radames’ doubts disappeared. Then suddenly 
Aida asked him: “But how shall we escape through the lines of 
your garrison? ” 

Radames answered readily, suspecting nothing. “The way 
chosen by the army will be clear tomorrow.”’ 

“Which way is that? ” 

“By the gorges of Napata.”’ 

“The gorges of Napata” his voice was echoed from the 
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shadows. ‘“‘My men will be there.” 

“Who has overheard us? ” cried Radames in alarm. 

“Who but Aida’s father, the king of Ethiopia!” Amonasro 
moved quietly out of the shadows and stood before them. 

“Can you be Amonasro — no!” But it was impossible for 
Radames to escape the fearful truth and undo the harm his 
treacherous words had done. 

‘No, no!” Vainly he called upon the gods. 

Neither Aida’s pleading nor Amonasro’s offers could calm 
Radames. | | | 

“For you I have betrayéd my country and my people!” he said 
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to Aida, his voice trembling with emotion. “I have sacrificed my 
honour for love of you!” 

Amonasro replied. “It was not your fault. Fate willed it so. 
Come with us; on the opposite bank my men are waiting for me. 
New fame and glory await you in my country, and love shall be 
your high reward.” | 

The king spoke persuasively though Radames seemed not to 
hear him. 
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But others’ had heard Amonasro’s words and understood them. 

“Treachery!” 

Amneris had come out of the temple with Ramphis, and both 
had heard all that had been said. 

Amonasro drew his dagger in blind rage. “‘You shall not destroy 
all that I have achieved,” he shouted and threw himself on 
Amneris. Radames leaped to defend her and managed to hold back 
the infuriated man. 
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to pursue the fugitives. Radames made no attempt to move. “Be 
calm, my lord,” he said. “I shall stay with you.” 

Radames was locked in a dungeon below the palace. Charged 
with treachery against the state by the woman whom he was to 
have married, he would shortly be brought before his judges. 

But Amneris, in the hall above, was torn between her desire for 
revenge for being deceived by the man she loved and her longing 
to save Radames from death, for the daughter of the Pharaoh 
knew what the verdict would be: the penalty for treason was 
death. And his was a double treason! 

Surrounded by lifeless pomp, the princess stood between the 
two doors in the hall of state, one which led to the judgment hall, 
the other to the dungeon. What should she do? Where turn for 
hope or help? 

Radames must not die. Aida had fled. Ah, thought Amneris, if 
he could but love me I would find a way to save him — but how? 
No sooner had she formed this question in her mind than she had 
made her decision. She summoned the guard: “Bring the prisoner 
Radames here,” she commanded. 

Radames was led up from the dungeon in chains, and the 
guards left him alone with the princess. 

She pointed to the farther door which led to the judgment hall 
below. “Down there,” she said, “are the priests who will pass 
judgment on you. You are marked for death, and you know it. 
But still you can save yourself. If you can justify yourself to me I 
shall intercede with them and gain your pardon.” 

“My lady, there is nothing that can possibly justify my conduct 
in the eyes of the priests,” Radames answered, “though I swear 
the most sacred oath that I did not deliberately commit treason. 
Malicious fate forced the secret from my lips. But treason is trea- 
son; the action, not the intent, is what does harm. I shall die, and 
death will be no penalty for me but a release.” | 

‘No, you shall live!” cried Amneris. “Live, for my sake. I love 
you; life without you has no meaning for me. I would give up all, 
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my crown und my country, if only you would love me.” 

“That I cannot do, my lady. To me life means nothing without 
Aida, and she is gone, perhaps she is dead.” 

“She is alive, where I do not know. Her father was killed but 
she got away.” Amneris controlled her voice with difficulty. 
“Forget Aida. I will save you. I will forgive everything if you 
renounce her.”’ 

‘Tl cannot.” 

In vain Amneris pleaded, wept, forgot her pride. Radames was 
deaf to her entreaties. He could not face the future without Aida. 

“Then die. Heaven will avenge my tears and suffering.” But her 
anger had no more power to hurt or move him than her tears. 

The guards led him away, already resigned to death. 

Now rose the voices of the priests from the vaulted chamber 
below: “Let the spirit of godhead descend on us here, and let the 
judgment of the all-knowing be made known through our lips.” 

Amneris cried out with remorse and helplessness. She herself 
had delivered Radames into the hands of the priests; her jealousy 
had driven her to it. Now it was too late for regrets: she could not 
save him. She was in despair. 

“Ye gods, have pity! Save him, for he is innocent!” 

But the door at the head of the stairs that led from the dun- 
geon was opening for the second time. Radames came through the 
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hall, closely surrounded by guards, without a glance at Amneris, 
and the door leading to the courtroom slammed behind him. 

The princess heard the voice of the prosecutor, Ramphis: 
‘“Radames, you are accused of having betrayed the secrets of your 
country to an enemy. Furthermore, you left your post on the eve 
of battle. What have you to say in your defence? ” 

There followed a long, unbearable silence, broken at last by the 
voice of Ramphis saying: “‘See, he has no answer.” 

Sentence was passed, Radames was found guilty, and Ramphis 
pronounced the verdict. 

‘“Radames, hear your fate. You are condemned to be buried 
alive in the crypt below the altar of the angry god!” 

Buried alive! For Amneris, such cruelty exceeded her worst 
fears. As the judges came up from the court, she rushed towards 
them, beside herself with anger. 

“You call yourselves servants of heaven and yet you commit a 
crime without equal on earth,” she cried. “To bury an innocent 
man alive! Ramphis, you know how I love this man whose death 
you have decreed. With his blood my curse will fall on you.” 

“His blood will not be shed,” replied Ramphis. “But he is a 
traitor. He has brought the curse of the gods on himself and de- 
serves to die.”’ Ramphis was merciless. 


The Temple of Vulcan was aglow with torchlight in honour of 
the avenging god. This was the very spot where not long ago the 
general had received the sacred sword before leading his troops to 
victory. But now Radames was not being taken before the altar 
but down to the vaults beneath. There no light penetrated from 
the temple above. The guards left him and rolled a heavy stone 
across the entrance, sealing him off from the land of the living. 
Once the lamp in the tomb went out, eternal darkness would close 
down over Radames. 

Not that death held any terrors for him now; he had only one 
regret: that he did not know Aida’s fate. If only he knew what had 
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become of her, what the future held for the unhappy princess 
whom he had longed to protect and love. , 

Suddenly he heard a voice. Were there spirits here? Was he 
imagining... No, he could see clearly now a human form... 

“‘Aida!”’ 

“Yes, it is I. My heart forewarned me what your death would 
be. They were opening the crypt for you and here secretly I came 
to hide. The searchers never thought of looking for me here. I shall 
die with you. Parted in life, we shall be united in death.” Aida 
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“Oh Aida, you are too young and beautiful for death! You 
were made for love and now for my sake you must die! No!” cried 
Radames, who felt once more the will to live and grapple with 
fate. He tried to roll away the stone from the doorway, but in 
vain. It needed the strength of many men. He could not move it. 
The way back to life was barred for ever. While from the temple 
came the mournful chant invoking Ptah, Radames folded Aida in 
his arms. In an ecstasy of love they said farewell to earth and 
prayed that their wandering souls might find the light and peace of 
heaven. 

The temple above the grave of the lovers was still brilliant with 
torchlight. Before the great stone that sealed the entrance to the 
crypt knelt a woman in mourning robes, praying to Isis for the 
man she loved. No sound could penetrate the rock which sealed 
his tomb. In despair she implored the gods to open heaven to 
him... 

“Peace I beg... peace, peace...” Amneris lay weeping on the 
ground as the priestly choir sang their hymn to the great god Ptah. 
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